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ELECTRONIC  STILL  CAMERA 
PROCESSING  AND  MOSAICKING 

The  Deep  Submergence  Laboratory/Deep  Submergence  Group 

Pipeline 


1.  INTRODUCTION 


Since  1990,  The  Deep  Submergence  Laboratory  and  Deep  Submergence  Group  of  the 
Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institution  have  been  collecting  large  quantities  of  digital 
imagery  and  creating  digital  photomosaics  of  the  sea  floor.  Initially,  the  digital  image 
collection,  processing,  and  mosaicking  processes  were  all  highly  specialized  “one  of  a 
kind”  efforts.  Over  the  past  decade,  this  process  has  been  refined,  standardized,  and 
made  into  a  robust  “pipeline.”  The  collection,  processing,  and  mosaicking  can  be  reliably 
carried  out  on  a  routine  basis.  Deep  Submergence  Group  personnel  perform  collection, 
processing  and  archiving,  while  science  party  users  can  be  trained  in  mosaicking.  This 
report  will  describe  the  pipeline,  yielding  insight  into  the  evolution  and  purposes  of  each 
step. 

Development  of  imaging  and  mosaicking  efforts  continues  at  the  Deep  Submergence 
Laboratory.  The  current  mosaicking  research  thrust  includes  two  main  components, 
automation  and  quantification.  The  automation  effort  is  attempting  to  make  the  process 
of  mosaicking  less  consuming  of  manpower.  The  quantification  effort  is  attempting  to 
turn  our  mosaic  products  from  being  non-scaled  non-metric  pictures  to  accurate 
quantifiable  representations  of  the  sea  floor  (Singh,  et  al,  1998).  This  report  will  not 
describe  those  research  efforts;  instead  it  will  concentrate  on  describing  the  results  of  the 
past  ten  years  of  development  of  the  processing  and  manual  mosaicking  systems. 

It  is  expected  that  the  cameras,  processing  systems,  and  mosaicking  tools  will  all 
continue  to  evolve  as  new  imaging  and  computing  systems  become  available.  This  report 
presents  the  state  of  the  processing  pipeline  in  late- 1999. 

The  processing  and  mosaicking  pipeline  that  will  be  described  has  been  effectively 
used  with  data  from  both  the  Argo  II  and  Jason  vehicles,  as  well  as  with  data  from  the 
U.S.  Navy’s  NR-1  research  submarine.  With  minor  modification,  it  has  also  been  used  to 
mosaic  video  snapshots  from  the  Autonomous  Benthic  Explorer,  or  ABE  (Yoerger,  et  al, 
1999). 
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2.  ELECTRONIC  STILL  CAMERA  COLLECTION  AND  PROCESSING 


The  mosaicking  process  can  utilize  a  wide  variety  of  formats  of  digital  imagery  from 
virtually  any  source.  However,  the  primary  sensor  used  during  most  Deep  Submergence 
Group  operations  has  been  the  Marine  Imaging  Systems  (now  Imetrix)  Model  9100 
Electronic  Still  Camera  (ESC).  It  has  been  mounted  on  Argo  II,  a  towed  high  altitude 
imaging  platform,  and  on  Jason,  a  Remotely  Operated  Vehicle  (ROV).  (Ballard,  1993). 
The  ESC  has  also  been  used  on  the  Alvin  manned  submersible.  A  similar  camera  system 
is  used  on  NR-1,  and  has  been  used  on  other  Navy  deep  submergence  assets. 

2.1  THE  CAMERA  SYSTEM 

The  first  electronic  still  camera  for  underwater  use  was  developed  at  the  Deep 
Submergence  Laboratory  in  the  late  1980’s  (Harris,  et  al).  The  camera  system  was  updated 
and  commercialized  by  Marine  Imaging  Systems,  Inc.,  and  has  been  used  extensively  by 
the  Deep  Submergence  Laboratory  since  1989. 

Figure  1  shows  the  ESC  mounted  on  Jason  in  a  down  looking  configuration.  The 
camera  has  been  mounted  on  both  Argo  and  Jason  in  a  variety  of  ways,  including 
forward,  down,  and  obliquely,  in  successful  efforts  to  optimize  imaging  geometry. 
Lighting  is  provided  by  2  300  watt  second  strobes  on  Jason  and  4  600  watt  second  strobes 
on  Argo. 


Figure  1:  ESC  mounted  on  Jason 

The  camera  has  a  dynamic  range  of  14  bits,  which  allows  recording  of  16384  separate 
gray  shades.  In  practice,  this  dynamic  range  is  rarely  seen  in  individual  images,  but 
allows  the  camera  to  function  well  under  a  wide  variety  of  lighting  conditions.  The 
camera  spatial  resolution  is  584x376  pixels. 

The  ESC  is  a  fully  digital  device,  which  uses  a  high  speed  RS-422  telemetry  system 
(run  over  fiber  optics)  to  send  camera  data  to  a  topside  deck  box.  Figures  2  and  3  show 
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the  front  and  back  of  the  deck  box,  which  is  used  for  camera  control  and  data  display  and 
recording.  Upon  receipt  of  the  image  data,  the  deckbox  writes  the  raw  data  to  exabyte 
tape,  performs  a  global  histogram  equalization  and  conversion  to  eight  bits,  and  produces 
a  video  resolution  representation  of  the  image.  This  video  output  is  an  input  to  the  video 
routing  system  in  the  Argo/Jason  control  van,  and  can  be  displayed  in  multiple  locations 
in  the  van  and  elsewhere  on  the  ship. 


Figure  2  Front  of  ESC  Deck  Box 


Figure  3  Back  of  ESC  Deck  Box 


2.2  COLLECTION 

Before  beginning  an  electronic  still  camera  survey,  the  system  clock  on  the  deck  box 
is  manually  set  to  the  time  base  being  used  in  the  control  van.  The  clock  is  allowed  to 
free-run  after  that  point.  During  extended  operations  (more  than  a  week)  the  clock  is 
frequently  reset  to  minimize  drift. 

In  normal  practice,  the  camera  is  run  in  fully  automatic  mode,  and  is  set  to  expose 
and  record  imagery  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  is  approximately  one  image  every  13 
seconds  if  data  is  being  recorded  to  exabyte  8mm  tape.  Each  image  is  approximately  0.5 
megabytes  in  size.  Exabyte  tapes  are  normally  replaced  every  four  hours  (approximately 
1000  images),  at  the  normal  watch  change.  (Changing  a  tape  forces  a  several  minute  gap 
in  data  recording  while  the  tape  rewinds  and  retensions.)  Note  that  at  full  recording  rates, 
each  exabyte  tape  could  theoretically  hold  sixteen  hours  worth  of  image  data.  However, 
prudence  dictates  minimizing  the  amount  of  data  recorded  to  a  single  piece  of  fragile 
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media,  and  the  watch  change  makes  an  easy  reminder  to  change  the  ESC  tape.  Naturally, 
if  a  key  section  of  the  sea  floor  is  being  imaged  at  the  normal  tape  change  time,  the  tape 
is  not  changed  until  the  vehicle  moves  out  of  the  area. 

Data  has  been  collected  in  a  variety  of  operational  patterns.  The  most  success  has 
been  obtained  when  performing  a  dedicated  ESC  survey,  optimizing  vehicle  motion  to 
obtain  high  quality  imagery  suitable  for  mosaicking.  See  (Kelley,  et  al,  1999)  for  an 
example.  However,  the  camera  is  usually  run  in  automatic  mode,  and  recording  is  rarely 
turned  off  while  the  sea  floor  is  visible.  “Incidentally”  collected  imagery  has  proven  useful 
on  many  occasions. 

2.3  PROCESSING 

The  current  ESC  processing  system  is  based  upon  a  pair  of  Sun  workstations. 
However,  the  processing  system  has  also  been  ported  to  Linux,  and  should  work  under 
any  Unix-based  operating  system  equipped  with  an  exabyte  tape  drive  and  sufficient  disk 
space.  Figure  4  shows  the  processing  system  that  has  been  placed  in  a  flight  case  for  easy 
deployment. 


Figure  4  ESC  Processing  System 
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Before  cruise  data  processing  begins,  a  system  of  data  directories  is  set  up,  matching 
the  following  structure: 


The  data  processor  begins  the  processing  stream  by  inserting  the  new  tape  into  an 
exabyte  drive  and  typing  “process_esc  tape_name\  where  tape^name  is  an  arbitrary 
unique  designator  for  the  tape.  It  usually  follows  a  “one-up”  increasing  format,  such  as 
tapeOOl,  tape002,  etc,  but  can  be  any  ASCII  string,  A  new  directory  named  after  the  tape 
is  set  up  in  the  previously  described  structure.  It  is  then  time  to  read  data  off  of  the  tape, 
which  requires  an  understanding  of  its  format. 


2.3.1.  TAPE  FORMAT 

The  deck  box  writes  the  image  data  onto  the  tape  in  a  series  of  files.  Each  file 
contains  fifty  images,  or  less  if  it  is  the  last  file  on  the  tape.  A  file  marker  is  written  onto 
the  tape  between  each  block  of  fifty  images. 

Each  image  is  prepared  in  a  custom  “.mis”  format,  which  is  documented  in  Appendix 
A.  512  binary  zeroes  are  written  to  tape,  and  then  the  image  file  is  written  in  a  Unix  tar 
format.  This  structure  requires  following  a  relatively  unwieldy  procedure  when  reading 
the  tape.  Note  that  code  (Unix  scripts  and  C  code)  for  the  processing  steps  described  are 
available  from  the  authors  upon  request. 


2.3.2.  EXTRACTION  OF  THE  DATA  FROM  THE  TAPE 

First,  the  files  of  fifty  images  are  read  from  the  tape  and  concatenated  into  a  single 
large  file,  named  tapenames^'w.  This  file  is  read  by  successively  stepping  through  it,  one 
image  at  a  time,  skipping  the  blocks  of  binary  zeroes.  The  resulting  blocks  of  data  are 
passed  through  the  “tar”  command  and  the  resulting  file  (which  has  a  name  of  the 
structure  imxxxxx,  where  xxxxx  is  a  successively  increasing  number  starting  at  zero) 
extracted.  Since  the  successive  file  names  are  identical  on  each  tape,  they  are  changed  to 
reflect  the  time  of  imaging.  An  ASCII  date-time  string  is  extracted  from  each  image,  and  a 
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new  file  name  created.  The  file  name  includes  all  of  the  information  necessary  to  keep 
each  image  separate  from  any  other,  and  matches  the  following  pattern: 

ESC.YYMMDD_HHMMSS,IMNUM.mis 

where  YY  is  the  last  two  digits  of  the  year,  MM  is  the  month,  DD  is  the  day  of  the  month, 
HH  is  the  hour,  following  a  24  hour  system,  MM  is  the  minute,  and  SS  is  the  second, 
IMNUM  is  the  sequential  order  of  the  image  on  the  tape,  mis  indicates  that  this  is  a 
Marine  Imaging  Systems  format  file.  This  same  file  name  pattern  is  followed  throughout 
the  processing,  with  different  format  type  suffixes  indicating  different  stages  of  processing 
and  image  formats. 

A  new  image  time  file  is  also  created,  matching  the  image  name  and  its  time.  This  file 
will  be  used  later  to  produce  files  of  image  name  merged  with  position  and  attitude.  Note 
that  if  the  time  in  the  deckbox  is  erroneous,  it  is  no^  written  into  the  image  header  and  the 
times  file  (and  all  subsequent  products)  will  be  incorrectly  created. 

When  this  processing  step  is  completed  normally,  the  result  is  a  directory  called  “raw” 
which  is  filled  with  all  of  the  images  which  were  found  on  the  tape.  tapenamex2i^  is 
removed.  If  a  tape  error  occurs  while  reading  a  block  of  fifty  images,  it  is  possible  to 
rewind  the  tape,  skip  forward  the  number  of  files  necessary  to  bypass  the  error,  and 
restart  the  extraction  and  processing  with  a  new  tape  number.  After  the  completion  of  the 
processing  scheme,  the  two  directories  (one  before  and  one  after  the  error)  are  put 
together  manually. 


2.3.3.  IMAGE  NORMALIZATION 

The  raw  images  are  in  the  .mis  format  file  described  in  Reference  A.  Very  few 
commercially  available  and  supported  desktop  applications  are  able  to  read  these  format 
files  in  any  simple  way.  This  is  due  to  both  their  custom  format  and  to  the  fact  that  they 
contain  sixteen  bit  data.  (It  was  stated  earlier  that  the  MIS  ESC  produces  fourteen  bit  data. 
However,  the  data  is  padded  with  zeroes  to  sixteen  bits  before  storage,  making  the 
storage  format  slightly  less  compact  but  far  easier  to  read  on  a  computer.).  Furthermore, 
the  raw  format  files  are  still  somewhat  “contaminated”  with  artifacts  caused  by  chip 
manufacturing  techniques  and  by  other  flaws  in  the  chip.  A  single  piece  of  software  is 
used  at  this  step  in  the  pipeline  to  solve  several  problems  at  once: 

•  Conversion  of  1 6  to  8  bits,  making  use  of  the  data  easy  in  off  the  shelf  software 

•  Correction  for  systematic  patterns  in  image  exposure 

•  Conversion  to  a  standard  image  format. 

The  straightforward  way  to  convert  sixteen  bits  to  eight  is  to  re-map  the  histogram  of 
the  sixteen  bit  data  so  that  it  falls  into  256  (eight-bit)  values.  However,  two  potentially 
important  steps  are  missed  if  this  practice  is  followed. 

All  CCD  chips  have  flaws  that  show  up  as  artifacts  on  the  image.  In  particular,  the 
chip  used  in  the  MIS  camera  was  fabricated  in  a  two-stage  process,  and  the  chip  appears 
to  have  two  distinct  left/right  halves.  Figure  5  shows  what  is  called  a  bias  image.  It 
represents  what  the  chip  reports  as  data  with  no  exposure  to  light,  and  is  frequently  called 
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a  dark-current  image  (Newberry,  1995).  The  two-half  effect  can  be  clearly  seen.  Also 
seen  is  a  distinct  vertical  striping,  which  is  related  to  the  manner  in  which  the  charge  is 
read  out  of  the  CCD.  The  majority  of  these  effects  are  removed  by  subtracting  a  bias 
image  from  each  raw  image  before  further  processing.  (Note  that  the  gray  scale  ranges  of 
the  bias  image  shown  if  Figure  5  have  been  stretched  so  as  to  make  them  visible  for  this 
report.  The  actual  image,  if  shown  unchanged,  would  appear  almost  uniformly  black  due 
to  the  very  low  pixel  values  recorded  in  bias  images.) 


Figure  5:  ESC  Bias  Image 

Flat  fielding  is  an  essential  step  in  calibrating  a  raw  CCD  image.  It  is  necessary 
because  a  given  intensity  of  light  does  not  product  an  identical  response  in  every  pixel  of 
a  CCD  array  (Chromey,  1996).  Variations  occur  due  to  sensitivity  differences  among 
pixels  and  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  optical  path  (among  other  causes).  The 
unwanted  variations  are  removed  by  dividing  a  raw  image  by  the  flat  field  frame.  The  flat 
field  is  obtained  by  exposing  the  CCD  chip  to  a  range  of  gray  light  fields,  and  picking  the 
one  that  most  closely  matches  the  exposures  obtained  by  the  images  being  adjusted. 

These  two  processes  are  combined  in  a  step  called  normalization.  The  output  is  an 
eight-bit  Sun  raster  file  that  accurately  represents  the  scene  imaged  by  the  camera,  having 
very  little  artifacts  induced  by  the  camera.  The  normalized  images  are  distinguished  by  a 
suffix  of  “.rf”  (a  customary  file  suffix  for  a  Sun  raster  file).  They  are  maintained  in  a 
directory  called  “normalize. 

After  the  normalized  files  are  created,  the  raw  .mis  files  are  compressed  using  the 
standard  Unix  compress  command.  Compressed  files  are  indicated  by  a  “.Z”  suffix. 


Figure  6  shows  a  normalized  ESC  image  from  the  1997  Derbyshire  Survey  (Howland,  1999a). 


Figure  6  Normalized  ESC  image 


2.3.4.  HISTOGRAM  SPECIFICATION 

The  next  step  in  ESC  processing  is  adaptive  histogram  specification.  Underwater 
imagery  is  usually  characterized  by  uneven  illumination.  Shadows  can  be  quite  useful  in 
interpretation,  since  they  reveal  differences  in  height  and  aspect.  Illumination  falloff, 
however,  shows  only  the  physics  of  light  propagation  in  the  water:  the  farther  light 
travels,  the  more  it  is  attenuated  and  lost.  Furthermore,  the  uneven  illumination  causes 
mottled  mosaics,  and  detracts  greatly  from  a  finished  mosaic  product.  The  eyes  tend  to 
be  drawn  to  the  imperfections  and  apparent  edges  caused  by  illumination  differences, 
rather  than  freely  viewing  the  entire  mosaic.  A  processing  step  that  manipulates  the  gray 
scale  values  in  an  image  to  produce  apparently  even  illumination  is  invaluable  in  adding 
both  interpretation  and  mosaicking. 

WHOI  has  been  using  adaptive  histogram  equalization,  and  its  cousin,  adaptive 
histogram  specification  for  many  years  to  successfully  meet  this  need.  Basically,  each 
image  is  divided  into  contiguous  small  blocks  of  pixels.  The  histogram  of  each  block  is 
then  calculated  and  either  equalized  or  passed  through  the  transfer  function  of  the  desired 
distribution.  Then  for  each  pixel  of  the  input  image,  a  weighted  average  of  the  transferred 
histograms  of  the  surrounding  blocks  is  calculated,  and  a  new  pixel  value  computed 
(Pizer  et  al,  1987). 
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Underwater  surveys  typically  collect  many  thousands  of  images.  It  is  entirely 
impractical  to  individually  process  each  image,  so  a  batch  method  of  processing  is  used 
during  histogram  specification.  Parameters  are  based  upon  DSL  experience  and  upon  imagery 
collected  during  the  first  several  thousand  ESC  images;  these  parameters  are  then  used  to 
process  the  entire  data  set. 

Custom  software  written  at  the  Deep  Submergence  Laboratory  was  used  for  this 
processing  step.  The  code  is  an  adaptation  of  software  that  appeared  in  Graphics  Gems  IV 
(Heckbert,  et  al,  1994),  a  compendium  of  algorithms  and  techniques.  The  adaptations  deal 
primarily  with  use  of  histogram  specification  vice  equalization,  and  with  various  I/O 
parameters.  The  output  of  the  processing  is  either  an  eight-bit  sun  raster  file  or  an  eight-bit 
tiff  file,  depending  upon  whether  the  new  or  old  version  of  the  code  is  being  used.  There  is 
little  difference  in  the  new  versus  the  old  code  other  than  output  format. 

Figure  7  shows  the  previously  normalized  image  after  adaptive  histogram  specification. 


Figure  8  Portion  of  Image  Coverage  Chart  in  the  Visual  Program. 


3.  IMAGE  ARCHIVING  AND  PRESENTATION 


The  results  of  each  of  the  processing  steps  just  described  are  useful  in  different 
tasks.  The  raw  .mis  images  would  be  useful  in  doing  any  photometric  studies,  such  as 
those  detailed  in  (VanDover,  et  al,  1994).  Additionally,  they  should  be  saved  in  any  case 
since  they  are  an  unprocessed  backup  of  the  original  data. 

The  normalized  images  are  a  quite  useful  representation  of  the  sea  floor,  since 
they  retain  all  of  the  shadowing  and  lighting  falloff  effects  that  many  observers  have 
grown  accustomed  to  in  underwater  image  analysis.  Any  efforts  that  attempt  to  derive 
shape  from  shading  or  from  shadowing  should  use  the  normalized  images.  They  have 
also  been  successfully  used  for  mosaicking  when  lighting  conditions  were  satisfactory  and 
altitudes  were  quite  low. 

The  histogram-specified  imagery  is  probably  best  for  detailed  examination  of  the 
entire  image,  for  scientific  study,  and  for  most  mosaicking.  Geometry  specific  intensity 
variations  and  lighting  falloff  are  minimized,  and  some  observability  into  shadows  is 
apparent. 

Since  all  of  the  image  types  are  potentially  useful,  all  are  archived. 

3.1  IMAGE  ARCHIVING 

As  an  ESC  survey  progresses,  tapes  are  processed  and  data  is  written  to  a  user- 
accessible  Network  File  System  (NFS)  Unix  directory.  As  the  number  of  tapes  processed 
increases  and  disk  space  becomes  limited,  collections  of  raw  imagery  tapes  (usually  five  at 
a  time)  are  written  (using  a  tar  format)  to  exabyte  tapes.  These  archive  tar  tapes  contain 
the  raw,  the  normalized,  and  the  histogram-specified  imagery.  Two  copies  are  made  of 
each  tape,  one  for  the  Science  party  and  one  for  the  WHOI  archive.  The  raw  and 
normalized  images  are  then  removed.  The  histogram  specified  imagery  is  typically  copied 
to  a  Windows  NT  system  for  use  in  mosaicking,  and  eventually  removed  altogether.  The 
imagery  on  the  Windows  NT  system  is  usually  backed  up  to  either  Jaz  disks  or  to  CD-RW 
disks. 

A  variety  of  means  are  used  to  make  the  data  available  to  the  Science  Party  during  a 
cruise.  Typically,  the  scientists  are  given  free  read  access  to  the  imagery  once  it  is 
processed.  On  certain  cruises,  more  elaborate  methods  of  data  access,  typically  using 
WWW  browsers  have  been  implemented.  For  examples,  see  (Fomari,  1996)  and  (Lerner 
1998). 
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4.  DIGITAL  MOSAICKING 


The  technical  challenges,  geometric  and  otherwise,  to  successful  mosaicking  of 
underwater  imagery  are  detailed  in  (Howland  et  al,  1999),  which  also  describes  the  effort 
to  develop  mosaicking  capabilities  at  the  Deep  Submergence  Laboratory.  A  variety  of 
commercial  off  the  shelf  software  packages  can  be  used  for  digital  mosaicking  on  standard 
PC  hardware  once  the  images  to  be  mosaicked  have  been  processed  and  selected. 
Several  of  these  packages  have  been  evaluated  at  DSL,  and  we  are  currently  using  IRAS  C 
from  Intergraph  (www.intergraph.com).  Use  of  IRAS  C  requires  a  Microstation  license 
from  Bentley,  Inc  (www.bentley.com).  GCP-Works  from  PCI  (www.pci.on.ca)  has  also 
been  evaluated  and  used  in  successful  mosaicking  efforts.  We  have  experienced  some 
success  at  combining  a  commercial  automated  mosaicking  package  (VideoBrush 
Photographer,  www.videobrush.com)  with  IRAS-C, 

Mosaicking  using  IRAS-C  requires  a  Windows  NT  workstation  with  access  to  the  ESC 
imagery.  Typically,  the  image  data  is  transferred  to  the  NT  workstation  using  an  FTP 
client.  Experiments  with  Windows  NT  Network  File  System  (NFS)  implementations  have 
been  made,  but  have  not  been  found  to  be  robust  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  shipboard 
networks.  As  the  Deep  Submergence  Group  processing  system  moves  to  Linux,  it  is 
expected  that  Samba  will  be  evaluated  in  an  attempt  to  minimize  manual  file  transfers. 

In  typical  DSG  operations,  the  science  party  performs  mosaicking,  with  assistance  and 
training  from  DSG  personnel. 

4.1  IMAGE  SELECTION 

A  variety  of  techniques  have  been  used  for  image  selection.  On  major  mosaicking 
efforts,  such  as  that  performed  during  the  1994  TAG  cruise  (Sulanowska,  et  al,  1996)  or 
the  1997  Derbyshire  survey  (Howland,  1999),  the  Visual  system  (Lemer,  1999)  was  used  to 
provide  spatial  access  to  image  information.  (The  images  had  first  to  be  geolocated,  as 
described  in  Section  3-2.5)  A  search  capability  in  the  4D  GeoBrowser  (Lerner  and  Maffei, 
2000)  was  also  used  in  the  Derbyshire  effort.  However,  for  most  mosaicking  efforts,  a 
shareware  thumbnail  browser  (Thumbs  Plus,  www.cerious.com)  is  used  for  access  to  the 
imagery.  It  allows  rapid  playthrough  of  the  image  data,  as  well  as  customizable  pagesize 
views  of  images  in  a  Windows  file  system.  Figure  9  shows  a  screen  shot  of  a  Thumbs 
window,  in  this  case  being  used  with  data  from  the  M.V.  Derbyshire  Survey  (Howland, 
1999a). 
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Figure  9:  Thumbs  Plus  Screen 

4.2  IMAGE  REGISTRATION 

In  the  IRAS  software  system,  images  are  registered  to  each  other  and  to  an  existing 
mosaic)  using  a  variety  of  warps,  including  helmert,  affine,  projective,  finite  element,  and 
high-order  polynomials.  Helmert  (a  single  scale  change  and  a  rotation)  and  affine  (scale 
changes  in  two  directions,  plus  a  rotation)  are  most  often  used.  Figure  10  shows  an 
image  registration  screen  layout  in  use  with  data  from  the  1994  TAG  survey  (Kleinrock,  et 
al,  1996). 

Note  that  no  image  warp  is  inherently  superior  to  any  other.  They  are  all  physically 
unrealistic;  all  that  can  be  hoped  for  using  this  methodology  of  mosaicking  is  a  decent 
approximation  and  minimal  distortion.  In  practice,  several  warps  are  tested,  and  the  one 
that  yields  the  best  visual  fit  and  the  minimum  RMS  residual  after  a  least  squares  fit  is  most 
frequently  used. 

After  the  new  image  is  registered,  it  is  placed  into  the  target  image  or  mosaic  using  the 
IRAS  mosaic  tool.  Choices  are  made  as  to  which  image  is  placed  “on  top”  of  the  other 
and  a  cut-line  is  selected. 
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Figure  10  I_RAS  C  Registration  Screen 

4.3  CUT-LINE  SELECTION 

Image  cutlines,  the  digital  equivalent  of  the  film  edge  in  manual  hardcopy  mosaicking, 
are  traced  using  manual  point  input.  Blending  can  be  performed  across  these  cutlines  to 
minimize  visible  edges.  In  practice,  the  most  success  at  avoiding  edges  is  found  by 
tracing  cutlines  along  the  natural  edges  in  the  image  scene,  such  as  rock  outcrops  or 
bottom  texture  changes.  Figure  11  shows  a  cutline  being  traced  in  this  way. 

Earlier  versions  of  DSL  mosaicking  software  used  an  alpha  matte  “air-brush”  instead  of 
a  cut-line.  This  approach  is  probably  superior,  producing  more  seamless  mosaics. 
Numerous  automated  systems  exist  for  automated  seam  generation  in  mosaics  (  e.g.,  Shiren 
et  al,  1989). 


Figure  11: 1_RAS  C  Cut-Line  Selection 

4.4  MOSAIC  DEVELOPMENT 

After  each  image  is  added  to  the  new  mosaic,  a  variety  of  partial  products  are 
removed  from  the  workspace  and  the  growing  mosaic  is  saved.  It  is  usually  saved  in  a 
TIFF  format,  and  given  a  name  which  reflects  both  the  subject  matter  and  the  level  of  the 
work  completed  to  data — for  example,  a  mosaic  of  a  hydrothermal  vent  made  of  images 
1027  through  1034  might  be  called  ventl027-1034.tif.  Successive  saving  of  partial  mosaics 
allows  retracing  of  steps.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  abandon  mosaics  in  progress, 
regressing  to  earlier  steps  and  choosing  new  candidate  images  for  input  since  distortions 
can  grow  quite  rapidly. 

In  this  manner,  it  is  possible  to  create  large  mosaics,  in  almost  a  “production-line” 
method.  For  example,  during  the  1997  Derbyshire  survey,  over  60  mosaics  were  made 
on-board  and  over  130  delivered  eventually  (Howland,  1999a,  1999b).  Figure  12  is  an 
example  from  the  Derbyshire  survey  (DETR,  1998). 
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Figure  12  Mosaic  of  Wing  Tank,  Derbyshire  Survey, 


4.5  MOSAICKING  STRATEGIES 

As  (Howland,  et  al,  1999)  describes,  unavoidable  geometric  distortions  can  severely 
limit  the  development  of  large  mosaics,  particularly  over  complex  terrain  or  objects. 
However,  several  strategies  have  proven  useful  in  minimizing  the  distortion  and 
producing  large  relatively  undistorted  mosaics. 


4.5d.  SEMI-CONTROLLED  MOSAICS 

In  aerial  photogrammetry,  the  production  of  controlled  mosaics,  in  which  imagery  is 
actually  registered  to  terrain  or  to  base  maps  using  ground  control  points  is  common.  In 
oceanography,  of  course,  ground  control  points  are  virtually  unknown.  However, 
navigation  data  can  be  used  to  partially  “control”  mosaics  which  would  otherwise  be 
grossly  distorted  by  the  inaccuracies  in  tie-point  warped  mosaics.  The  principle  method 
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used  to  semi-control  a  mosaic  is  to  pre-place  images  into  a  base  map  based  upon  their 
navigation  and  attitude  (principally  heading)  data.  Other  images  are  then  warped  to  these 
“control”  images.  Error  growth  throughout  the  basemap  is  thus  controlled  and 
approximate  distances  can  be  scaled  linearly  from  the  mosaic. 

This  capability  was  fully  implemented  in  early  versions  of  custom  mosaic  software 
developed  at  DSL.  However,  when  the  decision  was  made  to  shift  to  off-the  shelf 
software  for  the  tie-point  warping  and  blending  step  of  the  mosaicking  process,  semi- 
controlling  mosaics,  although  possible,  became  much  more  difficult,  and  has  rarely  been 
used. 


4.5.2.  STRIP  AND  PATCH  BASED  MOSAICKING 

Small  areas  can  generally  be  mosaicked  without  excessive  distortion  using  the  tie 
point  warping  methodology  described.  They  have  also  been  created  using  the 
commercial  automated  mosaicking  software.  If  the  areas  covered  using  these  techniques 
grow  too  large,  however  (where  the  meaning  of  “too  large”  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  scale  of  the  imagery,  the  controllability  of  the  vehicle  carrying  the  camera,  the  nature 
of  the  terrain,  and  the  skill  of  the  mosaicker),  development  of  a  single  mosaic  must  stop, 
and  another  must  be  started.  If  small  patches  or  strips  developed  in  this  way  overlap, 
they  can  be  mosaicked  together,  producing  a  satisfactory  result. 

4.6  THE  USES  OF  MOSAICS 

Among  the  greatest  difficulties  faced  by  the  developers  of  the  mosaicking  techniques 
at  DSL  has  been  limiting  the  expectations  and  applications  of  over-zealous  mosaic  users. 
Our  current  mosaicking  techniques  do  not  produce  a  scaleable  map.  We  cannot  produce 
mosaics  of  unlimited  size,  not  even  given  unlimited  time.  The  geometric  distortions 
inherent  in  making  a  two  dimensional  projection  of  a  three-dimensional  world  using  a 
multitude  of  small,  virtually  independent  two-dimensional  projections  of  that  world  are  a 
fundamental  limitation  of  our  current  approach.  No  degree  of  automation  will  allow  tie- 
point  based  image  warping  to  produce  geometrically  accurate  maps. 

Mosaics  are  useful  for  obtaining  a  gestalt  view  of  an  underwater  scene.  They  have 
been  useful  in  marine  geology,  archaeology,  biology,  and  forensics.  Figure  13  shows  the 
use  of  a  mosaic  of  an  archaeological  site  in  change  monitoring.  The  two  mosaics  show 
the  site  before  and  after  recovery  of  artifacts  by  the  Jason  vehicle  (reference  here).  Figure 
14  is  a  geological  mosaic  from  the  1996  Lucky  Strike  survey  (Fornari,  1996).  In  (Scheirer 
et  al,  in  press),  this  mosaic  was  used  to  ground-truth  side-scan  sonar  data. 


Errata:  The  reference  for  the  Artifact  recovery  figure 
is:  “In  Press,  Ballard,  R.D.,  A.M.  McCann,  D.R. 
Yoerger,  L.W.  Whitcomb,  D.A.  Mindell,  J.  Oleson,  H. 
Singh,  B,  Foley,  J.  Adams,  D.  Piechota,  and  C. 
Giangrande;  The  Discovery  of  Ancient  History  in  the 
Deep  Sea  Using  Advanced  Deep  Submergence 
Technology;  Deep  Sea  Research  I.” 
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Figure  14:  Geological  Mosaic  from  Lucky  Strike  Area 

Mosaics  must,  however,  be  used  with  caution  by  users  who  understand  their 
fundamentally  physics  based  limitations.  They  are  best  used  in  combination  with  the 
original  image  data,  which  can  be  analyzed  using  stereo  photogrammetric  techniques  or 
in  conjunction  with  vehicle  navigation  data  and  other  sensor  parameters  to  produce 
precise  mensuration.  Figure  15  shows  a  screen  from  the  Visual  software  package  (Lerner, 
1999)  which  allows  access  to  the  original  data  from  within  a  controlled  mosaic. 
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Figure  15:  Use  of  Visual  with  mosaics  and  original  data. 


Ongoing  efforts  at  the  Deep  Submergence  Laboratory  and  elsewhere  may  eventually 
reduce  or  eliminate  these  strictures  on  the  use  of  mosaics  by  allowing  full  use  of  sea¬ 
floor  shape  information  in  the  mosaic.  This  shape  information  will  come  either  from 
acoustic  surveys  or  from  the  imagery  itself,  using  overlapping  data  in  stereo-based 
photogrammetric  techniques. 


5.  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  IMAGING  PIPELINE 


We  have  described  a  pipeline  that  excels  at  handling  images  produced  in  a  particular 
way:  collected  and  recorded  using  a  particular  camera  and  tape  media,  in  a  particular 
format.  We  fully  anticipate  that  changes  in  our  image  collection  and  storage  mechanisms 
will  change  the  pipeline.  In  particular,  we  hope  to  develop  an  acquisition  system  that 
allows  real-time  access  to  digital  image  data  over  a  shipboard  network.  This  will  allow 
implementation  of  parallelism  in  processing  and  distribution,  greatly  streamlining  the 
pipeline  and  real-time  access  to  the  data.  However,  the  basic  approach  of  batch 
processing  of  imagery  to  support  mosaicking  will  probably  remain  part  of  our  system, 
albeit  with  more  ready  access  to  raw  or  normalized  data  for  individually  adaptive 
processing  in  unusual  circumstances.  We  will  continue  to  maintain  a  pipeline  straight 
through  to  archiving,  since  although  ready  access  to  partial  products  will  be  important 
during  oceanographic  cruises,  safeguarding  and  bringing  home  the  original  data  will 
always  remain  a  priority. 

We  intend  to  implement  network-based  access  similar  to  that  described  in  Section  3 
on  a  routine  basis  in  DSG  operations. 
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7.  APPENDIX  A:  MIS  DATA  FORMATS 


The  following  scans  of  the  Manual  pages  describe  the  .mis  format  used  for  the 
Marquest  Model  8100/9100  camera  system: 
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drive,  tapes  are  written  in  CIC-24  format  vith  t  rra^obs  on.  a  0^25  loch  tape.,. 
tapes  are  typically  PC-6Dti4  or  I^C.-cDOEL  tspes  (i-DC  foot)  for  about  &(}  Mbytes 
of  imsg-e  storage. 

For  the  Unix  os»and  n  SCM  3  typ^  -^^ork^tatlor! 

tar  -xvtf  /dev/rsti 

Tba  ‘^'/d-sv/ratS'--  la  raqmirad,  slnee  the  tape  devlee.  is 

Mich  la  a  QIC -11  .format  dsviae. 

The  first  Mage  on.  the  tape  is  paced  ’^ixjjDOOO’^ ,  and  ipm|e  nsssbers  sissply 
increment  upwards,  Hote  that  for  the  scalier  CCB  arraje  (less  that 
cODkI-OD)  ,  aabh  Mage  la  ronghly  1/2  Hetsbyte. 

All  .aeqneptia.i.  deTlce.g  thnt  HIS  siipnorts  will  v^^dhpro  tn  this  inagn 
numberinf  acnventlon,  and  .all  set|uentlal  devices  will  bo  in.  fornmt.. 


froa 


This  sottioti  will  deseribc  the  irratc  ft  mats  a-fter  they  are  extratted 
tape,  I^et4lls  of  *ta.r"'  fnmsts  can  be  found  in  moat  Unix 


docujsari  tati  cn , 


The  irsae  has  s  1024  hyt%  header  describinf;  the  contents  or  the  image, 
tollerwed  by  the  image  itself ,  fallowed  by  zero  paddln.t  as  described  in  the 
next  seotlcn.. 


Page  1 
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,  1  fil^.  Sitts 


Due  to  in  ths  ESC  Dlspliay 

|sps:cif lt.allT^  the.  thsi^  ESC 

qh^e  file  t*Xkt  liitited 

#qu#ti=Dti  • 


mii  nnit 

tap'S  ^trsming), 

of  tho 


(file_£ite_lti_bjtos  512)  %  4096  •»  5 

Xho  opi5iT4tor  lisj  ^  ^p^rator.  Thu^,  fils  siz-^s 

win  b^,  1^15  b=vtes: 

(4094  ^  512  -  5514),  {8192  ^  512  -  768-0),  ... 


Chat  writing  i'm:^|:os  t&pe  to  plug  ii:^ro  the  EB€  DlstXtv'  ^4 

lLeto^rdlii|;  Hiiit,  t'ht  fil®.  sdzes  HUST  this  coiiwntioii:  stsspiv  tota  p.t<l 

tht  iigsftJ  to  tba  Oof  toot  Ho  to  chot  ainoo  fila  oitos  sta  lisit^d 

tba  of  bjtoa,  tbo  itiofo  olta  ^ill  b*o»  for  OKOjgpIo,,  35i4.  by tsis 

th«  1024  byte  beuder. 


3.2  Imgo  io4tl-or  Fcmot 

Tb«  sttaohed  hes4sr  file  ^ibovs  the  fDra3e;t  of  th«  10-24  byte  heeber. 

ibe  struotute  is  toro  p&dOed  for  a  total  lein.|tb  of  1024  bYtet.  All  inttgort 
are  4  lottg,  tho  .gigtifio-ant  hyt^  ^pf^^rimg  first  in  tb#  filn. 

The  it;clude  file  that  appears  in  the  headar  Incbads-  file  Is  a 

IlnlSL  iten^btd  Irioluha  fil^  that  doaotibea  tho  atruetuxe  of  the  tiaio  stotad 
in  the  i:5^;age  header,  and  Is  arrsthed  alaa<  lee  any  et*etidaxd  llni^ 
duoussentatlon  for  an  sYatt  deaurlption  of  the  tl^e  struottire  5,  and  the 
ro^utines  for  conYerting  this  stru^cture  Into  strings,  etc.. 

The  de-St ribe  the  origin  end  site  of  the  area  on  the  CCS 

thip  to  read  out.  Those  paratsetsrt  are  in  display  POordinate.s .  See  the 
^^etlen.  bele^  on  poordinet®  syrtena. 


The  ”detin®  is  the  dsclnatltn  fattor,  5^ich,  in  general,  la  relevant 
only  on  oantraa  that  haYe  United  bandvldth  ba tween  the  oatiera  head  and  the 
anrfaoe  Display  and  haoording  Dnit  (DRO}^  and  as  of  the  date  of  this 
has  not  bean  used.  ”  do  tin"  Is  essentially  the  (x  and  y) 
nuhsanpling  faotot  us^ssn  to  ayibsanpl^  the  imago  hefore  transwdssion  fron  cb>? 
cansra  heed  to  the  surface  DEII.  Hota  that  thl#  Im  diffextnt  thati  ^binning”, 
sinoe  binning  ao trail j  oonbines  p Inals  00  ths  CCD  th-ly,.  It  ,.is. 

greater  thaii  1,  the  inage  sire  Is  ra-duoed  by  (datln^deein)  . 

the  nn:ra^eter  do^jotib^g  how  the  CCD  thin  binning  factor  Is  mz 

before  exposing  and  reading  out  the  thlp .  Bitmlng,  whxoh  1^  always  thY  sa^aa 
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in  Y  is  &  tyi  zh^.  CCD  dilp  tMz  ^<!mirms 

piMBls  Isst©  l^rgex  tMm  reducing  the  l^age  stzm  hf  (hitv^hin) , 

hut  incrfe^slnf  bj  thm  ^mB  factor,  l^ot  all  CCD  dhim 

hintiia^.  Tki^s;  par^^t^r  l.§  v^lid  cnly  if  it  is  gr^atsx  tbam  1. 

Tne  "rioee'’  parameter  indicates  Slrm  i#?3p  ge;i[^^v rested.,  In  ”autx” 

mode,  the  image  va.s  a  taken  iti  tbt  •nt>rjral  **reprate**  aeectd  repetition  rate. 
I:p  the  "sianmal*^  mods,  the  iMsgs  taken,  on  mmuznd.  As  of  tba  date  af 

tkia  this  alvajs  set  to  zero. 

the  parameter  is  ho"*"  or  where  the  ii&aga  gerierated  frorc. 

It  ten  be  one  of  the  chip  t^pas  aiho^.  in  the  inago  header  intlnde  f il^e ,  .ar^d 
o^thera  will  be  aridoil  m  different  chlpa  betome.  available,  h-ott  tlmf  re^t 
that  are  created  dur|n|  pover  up  sequontea ,  stt.  aIs;o  ate  a 

This  pa^rameter  tan  be  u.t4d  ir^deH  a  table  ji elding  the  CCB 
array  aita,  and  the  order  In  uhirh  tha  CCD  scans  the  l^age  cur, 

*pio?;bits*‘  mil  be  It  sr  14,  which  la  the  nutjbor  of  bits  in 

oath  pixol. 


"flipy’*,  which  Sire  derived  from  the 
w'hath.er  the  Imaga  rjuat  be  rlrrorad  about  %  atd/or  f 
Sea  tho  sattion  belov  on  toordineta  rysttxi. 


tTj^a  or  'vfwC  0:iiip  texi 
to  display  tbo  image < 


If  and  are  both  rare,  no  histogram  Information  is 

included  in  tho  hoador.  Othc;r»"iao  ,  hmese  1^  aiwajg  gr^arer  than  hmiru 

Tba  ^ord^er*  par^etar  la  dlscuaaed  below  in  the  coordinate  system 
sec tic a. 


Ail  otbar  parameters  are  self  e^plalnatorj,  irrlngs  are  alw^ojs 
t:irs5inato4  mth  a  null  |0)  byte, 

3 . 3  Imf e  Data 

Image  data  la  always  or.|£n,lted  as  IS  bit  binary  pixels,  with  the  mext 
signl-f leant  bits  aet  to  zero  If  they  are  not  usod*  The  most  significant 
byte  of  a  pixel  alw^ays  appears  before  the  Itesv  tl.|nlf leant  byte. 

3.4  coerdinare  Syttexs 

There  are  two  hasie  coordinate  systems  that  the  nser  of  the  imsfo  dors 
:sjuot  understand  before  ^slo.|  the  lma|e  deta,  Th^  display  toordlnetoa  are 
b;Ow  tht  ime.f.e  will  oppeer  oo  the  video  (or  othex  display  device)  ,  the 
origin  cf  the  display  oocrdinara  ryat-em  ia  always  in  the  uppar  loift; 

hand  corner  of  the  scraen. 
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The  OT  giMp  lik«ly  will  £he  thm 

■&Bpl^j  cmt^ip.^t^  wy^t-m-i  6m  tti  thm  phyBic^l  sttticrtur;^!  mmi  cj^rlmrital^;i:S(fi 
Zhm  l^r  TllIBSl  CCB  chip  to  it's  drl|im  thm 

uppnt  ri|h^  hmd  coTOer^  mi^6  mt  tm  flxels  itom  csp  tp  (^^mm 

order),  rather  than  rnaesr  crder.  To  fyrrh^^^r  €^5mplic.at=^  the  ISC 

MO'  sen  rotate  ot  mirror  the.  iisa|.e  before  storing  ix  in  applications* 

In  my  rase,  the  '^ordor'^,  and  ^flipy"  p-arairs t.aro  .alwnji  indicate  hm 

the.  avt'aellT  sppea.rs  in  the  file. 

Ihe  fallowing  t^ibis:  ahoO's  'how  the  image  data  must  he  manipulated,  to 
load  into  a  display  device  to  iarure  that  the.  Imoge  is  not  mirrored  or 
rotated  tor  display,  feesed  on  the  infetBation  in  the  im.sga  header., 


TABLE  I,  ftorago  lov,  €ol^am.n  Order  lag 


fe.rameter 

order  flipn  fllpj 

~5  — . 

#  0  I 

0  1  0 

dll 
10  0 
i  0  i. 

110 
111 


Image  Stermge  Order 

Col  hy  Col,  top  to  booxoij,  loft  to  right 
Col  hy  Col,  bettom  to  top,  loft  to  right 
Col  hy  Col^  top  to  bottom,  ri|ht:  to  left 
Col  by  Col,  bottom  to  top,  right  to  le.fc 
lOT  by  ?^.ou,  left  to  right,  too  tc^  hottzm 
,Eov  by  E.ow\  left  to  right,  bottom  to  top 
BvOV  by  .R.c<w,  ri.|ht  to  left,  top  to  bottom 
Hofer  by  Low,  right  to  left,  bottom  to  top 


^  Bote  that  o.  CCI5  chip  that  requires  a  mirror  about  the  T  axis  has 
y^t  be  delivered  in  any  ISC,,  since  this  oasi  be  accomplished  by  rurnln.|  the 
namara  head  ISO  degrees. 


I*ag#  4i 
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for  storogo  of  md  didk 

/^  :g/zf/ia  ’  ^ 

Esitfe^ert  H.  Squires 

Marine  I.aiffigin|  .S^js:te.me  j.  Ire . 


#TOdi£ 

'#def  col  CFX^HE 
^defirje  EOtf^^^CmLEt 
#de£ins  Ef:^"ISIO^v 
#4ef  tlfCILEE 

#de£ine:  IBSA2SIZE 

tl4i4f 

^deflre.  Tli;7if'2.  1 
#dafirs  tC2.1S  2 


/^  for  filling  in  part  of  ra^ader 

/^  ear  retie  ro=^islon  of  header  stuff  V 
32.  Z'*^  length  of  hasysn  readahle  ria?e  V 
2S6-  /^  length  of  eecment  field  ^/ 

I:02L  iire  of  iTfiage  header  ■*/ 

ehlp  tvfeSj  si4  %  'Ml,  Inst 

/*  S2$  X.  31-4,  Ihotapnon  ^/ 

/^  102.4x1024,  Te^as  |r5t.r\asen.t.a 


#d.a£ins  S'*XiTIB:^l!XC  IHAO’l  2  4  tontrutar  xade;  it.  uu  ''^Z 


ijsage  header 
struct  T_lb.  I, 
int  ax: 
in.t  vy: 
rn.t  vp : 
iBt  w: 


<*. 'ii  «.!  'A.  fe.<J*-aO  .| 


/^  ?f.lndoa  orlg.in  x%  V 

/'^  hei|ht  aiid  widths  ^/ 

dee;i?s.erlon  factor  ^/ 
/'*•  birip.lnr  factor 


int 

raptete i 

rap  rate,  in  seconds  ^/ 

int 

expose : 

/^ 

expeaura  length,  in  nsaa 

iiit 

made ;; 

/* 

surface  tspda  {auto,  plx 

on  copmsin-dj  ^tc) 

int 

codtvD*  * 

/■k 

rjp-a  af  aed  chip  ^/ 

int 

eoant : 

/* 

ixage  count.  ■V 

Inc 

tlabits : 

/^ 

nunbar  of  bits/pixal  (12 

or  14)  ^/ 

int 

film: 

/'^ 

1  must  nlrrar  around  'K 

to  display  ^/ 

i.nt 

fllfj; 

/^ 

1  mart  mirror  aro’and  y 

to  dlaplay  •^Z 

int 

bssix:; 

/‘t 

'h.i.jiJtag.ram  min  e/ 

Inc 

hi.stagras=s  max  "^Z 

tratiser  of  rlxel^  Mstogrsrxsgd  ■*/ 
/■^  el  tirade  i/ 

/^  reals IcB  cede  of  l.mafe  haaderg  a/ 
e#e  defines  e.bove  for  valaa^  -^/  . 
/^  rearr»'ed  area  ''^/ 


ixt  eruer:  /^  eee  defines  above  for  valae^ 

ixt  reserved(9i  :/^  reserved  area  ‘^Z 

s tract  tm  time:  /^  time  rrruct 

ehar  hrri^e  [TIHELEI^j ;:  /■*  human  readable  time 

char  cc;^enr<  COMHUriLEl^l :  /^  comment  V 
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file  for 

l.i  l/B/WB 

Eofe:^.rt  E,  Squire  ^ 

Bzm:m  IPiaglmg  Ey.3:te.:!ss^  I*. 

J:1M 
#4efi-n®  _TlliE 


let 

tm.  1 

let 

iitt 

m_s^.ln;; 

■let 

ts.  hour; 

let. 

rt^^nday ; 

lift 

ris^oe;;: 

Int 

Int 

let 

tm_yd.a  j ; 

ret 

extern  char  "^c tijre  () ,  ^m^:Xi.m  ( ) ; 
IdSJg 

iftxr&rn  int.  daylight::; 

ch^:t  1 1 ; 

-^rn'idit 


'^/ 

*/ 


Fa|«  i& 
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